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BOTANY. 


WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


[Read at the late meeting of Classical and High School teachers, by Miss MARY F. PErRcE of 
Cambridge. ] 


Tue study of Botany can, of course, be pursued throughout 
the entire year; and one familiar with the science will find no sea- 
son without its charm. But, for one just commencing the study, 
there is no time so full of interest as the spring. The woods 
are then filled with a thousand delicate blossoms, peeping from 
amid moss and leaves that have served to shelter them from the 
cold blasts of winter. The earth seems to waken from its long 
slumber, and to put on a new and fresh beauty, as if to invite us 
toa closer communing. The mystery of the creation is again re- 
peated: the earth brings “forth grass and the herb yielding seed. ” 

It is at this period that we witness tlose days of rare beauty, 
when, over the naked branches of the trees, is cast the first faint 
hue of the coming foliage. Tennyson paints this ina word picture 


when he says, — 
‘* Life in him 
Could scarce be said to flourish, only touched 
On such atime as goes before the leaf, 
When all the wood stands in a mist of green, 
And nothing perfect.” 

A few days suffice to awaken from the bud both leaf and flower. 
So rapid is the growth of vegetation at this time that, unless we 
watch carefully, many trees will pass their blossoming time un- 
noticed. 
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No one familiar with the swamp maple and the willow is sur- 
prised upon hearing that they bear flowers; for the red blossoms of 
the one and the deep yellow color of the other are so conspicuous 
that they force themselves upon the notice even of the unobservant. 
But there are those who would not recognize the flower or fruit of 
the elm, although they may have passed their lives under the shadow 
of its branches. 

With a class of young pupils, studying botany for a single 
season, it will be sufficient to point out the presence of floral 
organs in the forest trees, without attempting a minute study of 
them, for they are in themselves somewhat difficult to examine: 
and they make their appearance at a time when the pupil has made 
but little progress in his work; since,in almost every case, the 
\lossoms of the forest trees accompany or precede the leaves. 

But the study of the leaves themselves is one that never fails to 
interest the young. They, together with many careless older per- 
sons, have seen the leaves come forth, year by year, without giving 
the subject any special thought; and they feel the charm that 
comes from bringing into activity a set of unused faculties. 

Fortunately, even in our cities, there are plenty of horse-chestnut 
trees to illustrate this part of our subject. Notice how completely 
Nature has provided for the safety of this tree. Open the swollen 
buds. Observe how carefully the leaves are packed in a soft 
material, resembling cotton; while over all is spread the thick, 
resinous substance which has repelled the attacks of cold and 
moisture during the winter months. 

The branch brings another lesson. Just below the swelling 
buds, sce the curious scar, somewhat resembling a horse-shoe, with 
half a dozen raised points, with which we might fancy the shoe 
nailed to the tree. These are the marks of last year’s leaves; 
showing where they stood, with their strong nerves pressed against 
the stem. 

Examine a branch from the hickory. A specimen brought from 
the country, a year ago, dry and hard, will serve, if there is not 
a living tree at hand. Here we read the same story. Again, pro- 
vision has been made against extremes of temperature, rarely 
seen in trees and shrubs brought from countries where winter is 
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unknown. As in the horse-chestnut, each bud stands above the 
scar of a fallen leaf. This sheltered the bud formed at its base 
the year before, and died when its work was done. 

Thus, even from the dead branch, we may learn where each leaf 
stood the year before; and show how the place of each was fixed 
according to a law that never varies in the same species, — a law 
which astronomers have shown to govern the distances of the 
planetary worlds. 

We never need lack specimens to illustrate the forms of leaves, 
for everywhere shade trees abound, and almost every house has 
its collection of plants. Here the student should be taught to 
notice how the leaves of the same genus vary, thus affording the 
means of recognizing the different species, even after the blossoms 
have fallen. 

This is well illustrated by the maple, a tree which, beautiful in 
its form, and rapid in its growth, deserves to receive a higher rank 
among shade trees than has generally been accorded to it, 

The leaf of the White Maple is delicate and deeply cut. Unlike 
the other maples, it scarcely changes its hue in autumn, except at 
the extremities of the long and pendulous branches, where a few 
leaves acquire the color of bronzed green. The Rock Maple, with 
its drooping clusters of delicate blossoms, has its leaves less 
deeply cut than the former, and in this respect more nearly resem- 
bles the Red Maple, which well deserves its name, wearing its 
crimson livery of flowers in spring and foliage in autumn. Before 
the Norway Maple clothes itself with its broad, thin leaves, it 
sends forth its bright-yellow blossoms, which always seem worthy 
to be plucked from some tender herb, instead of being gathered 
from a lofty tree. While the Pseudo-Platanus hangs amid its 
thick, strongly-veined leaves, its long, pendulous clusters of blos- 
soms, to be followed by the drooping bunches of seeds, which 
cling to the tree until spring comes again, unless plundered by the 
squirrels for their winter’s store. 

But we need not limit the study of plants to their mature forms. 
On every side may be seen countless tiny plants springing from 
the seed. Every patch of ground produces its supply. For sev- 
eral seasons I furnished my classes with young apple-trees, spring- 
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ing from seeds, carelessly swept between the planks which served 
for a walk before the school-house door. And a friend, last year, 
planted seeds in chalk boxes placed on the sills of the windows in 
the school-room, where the growth of the young plants could be 
watched from day to day. 

All are probably familiar with the cotton gardens which chil- 
dren sometimes plant in glasses of water. These furnish an excel- 
lent method of observing the pushing forth of stem and root. 

] am accustomed to gather yearly (for use the following season ) 
the seeds of the maple, especially those of the Pseudo.Platanus, in 
order to show the plant coiled within the seed. 

These seeds are large; and, as their seed-coats contain no 
albumen, they furnish a plant which can be seen without having 
recourse to artificial aid. I have already acknowledged a fond- 
ness for the maple; and this is well deserved; for it bears bravely 
many a levy made upon it. From under its branches, clinging to 
the soil of the gutters, pressed close to the fences, wherever it 
can find a chance to spring up, many a seedling tree is borne 
away to illustrate the day’s lesson. 

It is not necessary to live in the country in order to obtain 
specimens of germinating beans, peas, etc. These will always be 
forthcoming upon a hint from the teacher; while the markets 
exhibit as good a supply of fleshy ot ta tubers, etc., as can be 
found in a farmer’s garden. 

Such are some of the lessons that can be learned even by those 
who live in cities. But for the favored dwellers of the country a 
broader field is opened. 

Here, a few flowers are so widely scattered, that we need but 
stoop to pluck them at our feet. Others have their favorite haunts, 
and must be duly sought for, if we would possess them. But 
when we have once learned their lurking place, we may be sure to 
find them, season after season, in the same meadows and fields and 
woods, unless some ruthless hand, or the onward march of civiliza- 
tion, has dispossessed the original occupants of the soil. 

Violets waft their sweet odor from every hill-side; and near 
them droops the pale anemone, delicately marked with purple. 
Clumps of wild columbine seck the shelter of huge rocks, which a 
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short time before were covered with the white blossoms of the 
early saxifrage. In the woods, the star-flower and two-leaved Solo- 
mon’s seal disclose their snowy petals amid their leaves of shining 
green. Along the wall, under the tall bushes, lie hidden a few 
trilliums, the smiling-wake-robin. In the swamp, where the purple 
gleam has already vanished from the rhodora, now clothed with 
its green leaves, we shall still find the arethusa, with its odor sug- 
gestive of the tropics, and its hue rivalling the color of some rich 
gem. 

A clergyman once told me that, when a boy, he found the spot 
where a few arethusas grew. He guarded the secret well; and 
after he became a man still visited the spot and bore them away. 
A sort of sanctity surrounds a treasure of this kind; and we 
can hardly call the feeling a selfish one that would keep the intru- 
der’s hand away. 

While we love a flower of delicate beauty, we are taught by the 
study of Botany, to regard no plant that grows as wanting in in- 
terest. The commonest weed, trodden again and again under foot, 
may serve to illustrate a lesson better than the costliest exotic. 
A child seizes eagerly the yellow dandelion and the bright butter- 
cup; and when, later in life, he learns the story of their structure, 
he feels his pulse quicken as in childhood. 

If time allows,every new flower brought into the class should 
be described more or less minutely, even although it may be neces- 
sary for the teacher to explain the meaning of every term used. 

The pupil, in this way, becomes familiar with the technical terms 
much sooner than he could by committing to memory whole pages 
of text. 

It is well to advise the pupil to mark in his book, against the 
description of a plant, the day when it was analyzed in the class or 
by himself; and also where the plant was gathered, if one found in 
but few localities. Hecan thus easily, by turning the leaves of his 
manual, ascertain how many plants have been brought under his 
notice. 


In obtaining branches of trees and shrubs, the pupil should be 
cautioned against breaking the branch in such a manner as to mar 
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the growth or symmetry of the tree. A lateral shoot can generally 
be removed without injury to the tree, while a branch broken at the 
end will always remain unsightly. 

With the aid of a well-illustrated text-book and such specimens 
as can be easily furnished by the pupils or teacher, the theoretic 
part of Botany can be easily learned. But one interested in the 
study, will hardly desire to stop here. He will wish to be able to 
recognize the different plants at sight, or to trace them by means of 
the analytical tables of his manual. That he may have sufficient 
practice to enable him to do this, it will be necessary to obtain, in 
some way, a goodly number of plants for analysis. 

Perhaps it will be proper to inquire here, why the cities that 
furnish chemical and electrical apparatus for the illustration of cer- 
tain branches of physical science should not also give facilities for 
the acquisition of botunical knowledge. The college provides for 
its classes through its botanical garden; and the city of Boston 
could easily furnish, from its Public Garden, a few bouquets for the 
benefit of its Normal and High schools. Then, too, it would not 
be very expensive to order, weekly, from the country, a tight tin 
box containing such specimens as any intelligent child could easily 
gather. These would be of very great value to the teacher, who 
might not be able, otherwise, to furnish specimens for a large 
class. 

Perbaps teachers could arrange to send to each other such a 
box, at least once in the season, so that specimens found in one 
locality might be examined by those living in a different section 
of the State; alsc, small boxes of seeds and flowers can be sent 
through the mail at a trifling cost. 

For my own classes I have been in the habit of collecting and 
preserving in an ordinary wooden box whatever in its dried condi- 
tion might serve to illustrate a subject with a class the succeeding 
season; as branches of the horse-chestnut and the hickory; twigs 
and cones from the various pines; seed vessels, especially if large 
and conspicuous, as those of the side-saddle plant, and the Datura 
Stramonium; the winged seeds of the maple, with specimens of 
the leaves; Samare of other forms, as those of the elm and trumpet 
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creeper; a section of the white oak, with its clearly marked rings 
of growth; a dried cornstalk, showing how the plant for several 
inches above the soil continues to send down roots; the sharp, 
branching thorns of the honey locust, etc., ete. 

I trust that it is not necessary at this time to defend the study 
of botany against those who may think it fit only for women and 
girls. Among the accomplishments of the wisest of men, it is 
recorded that “he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” 

The materials for the study lie on every hand: the pursuit of 
it calls one forth into the open air, and iufuses life and vigor into 
the languid frame; it cultivates a love for the beautiful which needs 
encouragement from every source; it gives a habit of thought and 
reflection, whose practical results the State expects to reap through 
its Agricultural College. 

I have taught Botany to no class that has studied it for a second 
season; but this, I believe, is a study that should be reviewed. 
Many things that can only be glanced atin taking it up for the first 
time could be examined understandingly a second season; as, for 
example, the blossoming of the forest trees already mentioned 
The study of Ferns also, from its difficulty, must be deferred until 
the pupil has acquired more knowledge and skill than will usually 
result from a single season’s study. 

In the palmy days of the West Newton State Normal School, as 
spring returned, each class resumed the study of Botany; and I 
remember the zest that was added to it when the author of “ Trees 
and Shrubs of Massachusetts,” after a course of botanical lectures, 
took the pupils to a walk over the hill and through the woods, 
pointing out to them the lessons to be learned from bush and 
bramble. 

Perhaps the silent teaching which these offer is not among the 
least important of the lessons to be learned from a systematic 
study of the science. Surely “the grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand forever.” 


Trust him little who praises all; him less who censures all; 
and him least who is indifferent about all.—Lavater. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, NO. 7. 


THE PARTICIPIAL CLAUSE. 


“ WE saw the sun rise.” Here, “ the sun (to) rise,” is an infinitive 
clause. All our modern grammars and all good teachers would 
agree in so regarding it. 

Change now the manner or the mood of the affirmation a little, 
and we have the sentence, “ We saw ¢he sun rising.” In this case 
the statement is precisely equivalent, the only difference being in the 
manner of expressing the fact. Hence there is the same reason for 
calling this a participial clause as for calling the other an infinitive 
clause. We say then that when we have a substantive term and a 
predication logically combined as subject and predicate, we have a 
elause ; and that, as when the predicative term is put in the infini- 
tive mood we have an infinitive clause, so when the predicative term 
is put in the particypial mood we have a participal clause. 

It is true that in the three following expressions, “ Sees that the sun 
rises”; “sees the sun (to) rise”; “sees the sun rising”; there is a 
shade of difference in the meaning; but it is equally true, that the 
logical character and relations of the words following the principal 
verb in the three cases are the same. The verb-form in each case 
is manifestly equally a predication, and the only difference between 
the finite, infinitive, and participial forms is purely a difference of 
mood and not at all a difference in logical function. 

Hence, notwithstanding the teaching of all the grammars to the 
contrary, we shall claim that in each of these cases we have genu- 
ine clauses, and shall accordingly hereafter desiguate all expres- 
sions like the last of the above, participial clauses. 

It should be noted, that participles, like infinitives, may be used 
as adjectives, or as nouns, as well as in the sense of predicatives. 
Of course these uses nust be carefully distinguished, for it is the 
predicative character of any word that enables it to become the 
affirmative elementin a sentence or aclause. Thus, “ [saw a steam- 
ship up theriver.” Here is only one predicative, viz, “ saw,” and 
consequently only one simple assertion. Again, “I saw a ship steam 
up the river”; here now the word steam, which was before an adjec- 
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tive, takes on a predicative force, and we have an additional 
proposition subordinate to the first, that is, aclause. So, “I saw a 
sail-boat’”; make sai/ a predicative, and we have “I saw a boat sail.” 
The adjective becomes an infinitive predicative. In the same way, 
in the sentence “I saw a mowing machine,” becomes “I saw ma- 
chine mowing ;” by changing the participal adjective mowing in the 
former example to a participial predicative in the latter, it gives 
us a participial clause as the object of this principal verb instead 
of a modified noun, merely. 

We have, then, as one of the regular grammatical elements in 
our language, what may be properly termed the participial clause. 
Let us now examine it more closely, with reference to its various 
modifications in form and function, as used by our best writers and 
speakers. 

In the first place, it should be noted, that the participial clause, 
like the infinitive clause, may have its subject either in the nominative 
case, or in the objective case, according to the prior grammatical 
construction of the same with the principal verb, or according as 
the whole clause is used as the subject or the object of the propo- 
sition. Thus, “Saw the sun rising.” Here the whole clause is the 
true object of the verb “saw,” and “sun” is in the objective case 
after the same verb. Again, “ The sun” (was seen) rising.” Here 
the “real subject” of the passive verb “was seen” is “the sun 
rising,’ for the sense is not that “the sun was seen,” nor that “ the 
rising sun Was seen,’ but that “the sun (sun’s) rising was seen,” 
which last has a somewhat different meaning from either of the 
other expressions. 

Again, the subject of a participial clause sometimes takes the 
possessive case-form. Thus we say, “saw them marching.” Here 
them takes the objective case-form as it should after the verb 
“saw.” But if now we substitute for “saw” the verb “ restrain,” 
or “ hinder,” or “prevent,” or make the whole clause to depend 
upon @ preposition, we may use the possessive case-form for 
the subject. Thus “ prevented their (them) marching,” “because of 
their marching.” In such cases the principles of grammar are 


violated for the sake of perspicuity, the sense being ambiguous, 
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or at least uncertain, when the objective case-form is used. 
Thus “ prevented ‘hem marching,” might mean either “ prevented 
them /rom marching,” or “ prevented them while marching.” The 
grammatical principle of case-government is broken, but, what is 
of the first importance, the same is made clear by using the pos- 
sessive case-form, and thus bringing the whole thought under 
the influence of the verb. 

But it should be noted, that this simplec lange of case-form 
in such cases, by no means changes in any degree the former 
logical relation before existing between the noun and the parti- 
ciple, subject and predicate. That such is the case is manifest from 
the fact, that where no ambiguity of sense could arise, this case- 
form is not changed. 

The question is simply this: When, in these cases, the pos- 
sessive case-form is used, is it the design of the author to estab- 
lish between the noun and the participle the relation of possession. 
or any other relation usually indicated by the possessive case, or 
does he mean to preserve the same logical relation between the 
words precisely as when the objective case-form is used after 
a verb which occasions no ambiguity? Thus we state a fact, 
“ Thy march,” or, in the progressive form, “ They were marching.” 
Now we may state this fact as coming under our observation, — 
thus “ saw them (to) march,” or in the progressive form “saw them 
maching.” Suppose now we change the verb into the passive 
form —thus “they (were seen) to march,’ or in the progressive 
form.“ they (were seen) marching,” — the same is manifested pre- 
cisely the same. Suppose now we do not choose to separate the 
components of the participial clause, and still wish to make it the 
subject of the principal verb. We shall then have the form, 
“their (they) marching was observed,” which conveys precisely the 
same sense as before, and this mere change of case-form for tlie 
sake of preventing ambiguity, certainly affects no change in 
the logical relation of the two constituents of the expression as 
they originally existed as subject and predicate. 

Now, I am aware that all our grammars take a very different 
view of the case, and regard all possessive forms in such cases, 
as expressing the ordinary possessive relations; that is, they 
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uniformly regard the participle as substantive in force instead of 
predicative, and the pronoun as adjective in force instead of per- 
forming the office of subject. Thus all such expressions are made 
to indicate conceptions merely, instead of thoughts or facts. 

Our grammars, moreover, teach very uniformly that the possessive 
case-form should always be used in such cases. They teach, there- 
fore, that here, one of the most fundamental principles in syntax 
should be disregarded, and this without any reference whatever to 
the matter of perspicuity, which is the only sufficient reason for 
ever breaking at all the rules of grammar in these cases. 

They teach still again that this form of construction should be, 
as far as possible, avoided entirely; that some other method of 
expression should be. sought out, even at the expense, if need be, 
of some amount of circumlocution. 

Now, I must beg leave to differ with all these views, though 
entertained so uniformly by all our grammarians. In regard to 
the possessive form of the subject of the participle, | must claim 
that it should never be used except for the purpose above men- 
tioned, viz, to prevent ambiguity, and, consequently, is only allow: 
able with proper nouns and pronouns, in which cases only there 
can be a want of perspicuity. In regard to the form of expression 
itself, I consider it one of the most useful and convenient clausal 
constructions in our language. Possessing, as it does, the very 
valuable qualities of brevity and force, it has found extensive use in 
the best writers of our language, particularly in English writers ; 
it has for the same reason a very wide range of use in the Latin; 
while in the Greek, its employment is more frequent than that of 
either the demonstrative or the infinitive clause. 

In justification of what we have said, we appeal now to the 
only standard of authority in the matter of English construction, 
viz: the practice of our best writers, both English and American. 
We would call the attention of the reader to some illustrations of 
the participial clause, with especial reference to its grammatical 
structure. The following are from Bishop Butler : “ No such thing 
as water becoming hard.” “ Objections against the former being from 
God.” “The sensible proof of their being possessed of living pow- 
ers.” “ Our knowing that they were possessed of these powers i8 
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itself a probability of thetr retaining them.” “Instances of persons 
losing them.” “ Any appearance ot our limbs being endowed with a 
power of moving.” “ Presumption against human creatures arriving 
at that degree of understanding.” “These panishments would 
follow immediately upon such actions being done.” “ Certainty of 
such distant misery following such actions.” “Have seldom a dis- 
tinct, full expectation of ds following.” “ By other kingdoms sub- 
mitting themselves voluntarily.” “ Artificial hindrances to this moral 
scheme being carried on much farther.” “ All presumption against 
self-denial and attention being necessary to secure our highest inter- 
est.” “In consequence of this revelation being made, we are com- 
manded to be baptized.” “ This notion of repentance alone being 
sufficient to expiate guilt.” “ Against this being the fuct.” 

This evidence of religion not appearing obvious may constitute one 
particular part of some men’s trials.” “Upon its system and evi- 
dence being offered to his thoughts,” etc., etc., etc. 

From Dr. Paley: — 

The rulers of the Pharisees rejecting Christ, while the common 
people received him gladly, was the effect which I should have 
expected.” The gospels were not the original cause of the Chris- 
tian history being believed.” “Not without considerable question 
being moved about it.” “The fact of our present books being received 
by the votaries of the institution.” “A third preservative is 
added by the bud having a coat of gumor resin.” “The proba- 
bility of the present arrangement taking place by chance.” “The 
planets going round all in the same direction, and all nearly in the 
same plane, afforded to Buffon a ground for asserting that they all 
had been shivered from the sun,” ete. 

From Dr. A. Alexander : — 

“The circumstance of the ice remaining unmelied.” “The occa- 
sion of so great a multitude of people being found in Jerusalem.’ 
“ His party encouraged the idea of miracles having been performed.” 
“ More instances have occurred of skeptical men being convinced of 
the truth of Christianity.” “It was one of the signs of Jesus being 
the true Messiah, that the poor had the gospel preached to them.” 
“ May be illustrated by the case of a futher conducting a child 
along a narrow path.” 
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From Addison : — 

« Milton opens his Paradise Lost with an infernal council plotting 
the fallof man.” “I mean the authors having chosen for their heroes 
persons who were so nearly related to the people for whom they 
wrote.” “Of this nature is Ais being the first that awakens out of 
the general trance.” “That beautiful circumstance of his bursting 
out in tears.” “A very agreeable turn of poetry which arises in 
a great measure from is describing the places where they wor- 
shipped.” “The comparison of the bees swarming about the hive.” 
“How proper is that reflection of their being unable to taste the 
happiness of heaven.” “Of this kind is Ais first mounting in 
smoke.” “Ulysses’s ship being turned into a rock and .Eneas’s fleet 
into a shoal of water nymphs, though they are very surprising in- 
cidents, are nevertheless probable.” “The description of the 
fallen angels seeing the promontories hanging over their heads.” 
“Homer tells us that upon Diomedes wounding the gods, there 
flowed from the wound ichor.” 

From Dickens : — 

“Instead of it keeping her warm.” “Iam not surprised at this 
veculiarity striking me as his chief one.” “ The greatest wonder 
that I ever heard of Mr. Creakle, was there being one boy in the 
school on whom he never ventured to lay his hand.” “That was 
the reason of my mind running on him.” “I thought a good deal about 
Mr. Peggoty having said that she was getting on to be a woman.” 
“T never knew of any other boy being otherwise.” “ He shall see to 
the boat being fresh named.” “ Which Agnes told me was on account 
of Mr. Henry Spiker being solicitor.” “Was not aware of any 
change having taken place in the weather.” “An immediate 
prospect of something turning up.” 

The learned biographer of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Eng- 
land, says of him, in regard to his style of composition: “ He had an 
extraordinary power of expression and arrangement. This belonged 
to him partly from the sensitiveness of his ear to rhythm, — for 
like many who have no ear for music, he was acutely conscious of 
the melody of ordered words, — and partly from the sensitiveness of 
his imagination and of his intellect; the imagination unsatisfied 
unless it had grasped the heart of the thought, the intellect unsat- 
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isfied unless it had cut, polished, and placed in. the finest setting the 
diamond of the thoughts.” 

To such a degree is this true, that even where the form of the 
sentence seems to be faulty, its force is even lost if the words be 
transposed. “I cared almost as much for the form,” writes one, “ as 
for the substance of what he said,” and often asked him. ‘ You said, 
so and so; tell me how you put it.” Now, in this elegant writer, 
who sought always, as his biographer says, the most forcible and 
perfect English expression for his thoughts, we find constantly the 
clause now under discussion, as the following illustrations suffi- 
ciently shown, taken from only a few pages of his writings: “ It is 
the old story of one winter in Capua effecting the ruin for Hannibal.” 
“The affliction of that Aorrid nation passing through our towns.” 
“T fear that my name being made conspicuous would be a suspicious 
circumstance.” “Very much shocked at a charge of murder being 
converted into one which only imputes unbelief.” 

“ Where does Scripture speak of Judas not working out his des- 
tiny.” “I do marvel at grown men believing in clairvoyance, and their 
refusing, etc.” “ Lay astress upon the gift being new.” “I feel no 
pain at the idea of that which has belonged to me being profaned.” 
“ Earnest effort to prevent it all falling into fragments.” 

“ We cannot at once see what the argument has to do with St. 
Paul going to Troas.” 

But the length of the article compels me to stop at once, without 
further quotations, and indeed without comment upon those already 
given. In the next Teacher we hope to discuss further this same 
much-wsed as well as much-abused English expression, the particip- 
ial clause. That it is no alien to our tongue, but in good and reg- 
ular citizenship, we think must be sufficiently manifest already to 
the readers of the Teacher. 

OREAD. 





THE GIFT OF LANGUAGE. IV. 


OrtHER members of the “ development theory” club gave, trom 
time to time, reports of their efforts to call out and refine, —i. e. 
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educate the faculty of speech. That of Miss C lay in the direction 
of spelling. 

She said, “I have been killing two kinds of birds with my stone. 
The little people of our school have original ways of spelling. If 
there are seven letters in a word, they will be suve to get them all 
in, bu: it seemsas if they tried to illustrate the rule of Permutation 
in arranging them. 

I suppose the columns of words are strange to them! So far as 
my own class is concerned, there is not one word in ten that is any- 
thing but a collection of letters capable of being pronounced. 


[If the ‘coming man” does not bring a Primary Spelling Book, he wil! 
no* be recognized by the teachers. } 


Thinking of the difficulty, I came to wonder that they spelled at 
all! Then I bethought myself of a series of lessons suggested in 
Sheldon’s Manual, where all the words are properly introduced, 
and I began to experiment upon my class, following this principle: 
First get the words from the children, by suggestion or otherwise, so 
as to be sure they are not foreigners, then have them spelled and 
in ‘plain language’ defined. 

Thus far I have confined myself to the “ double initials” BI, Br, 
Gr, Pr, Sp, ete. I work in such a way as this: “Johnnie, what 
color is your coat? Black. And Mary’s dress? Blue. “ What 
happened to Jimmie’s finger when it was cut? It dled. ‘ Look 
while | write these words. Black, Blue, Bled. What do you 
notice about them? Yes, and I know as many more as there are 
children in the class, let each try to find one. “ Blame,” “ Blanket.” 
Yes, who will help me spell them. Can't you think of one? sound 
bl, and see if some thought does not come after it. “ Bl-ock,” 
Yes, tell me how to write it, what is a block. What sound did we 
learn that the sheep made the other day? Bleat. Yes, that is 
the word, spell it. “Blind.” What do you mean by it? what 
else? Yes, and the horses wear—? Blinders. And besides 
‘bled’ what have we that begins with bI—? Blood. Bleed. A 
baby put her hand on the stove and it raised a—? Blister. Try 
to get one alone. Hear the sound, Bl— “ Bleach,” “ Bloom,” 
“ Blossom,” “ Blunder.” The white garment the market-man wears 
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isa—? Blouse. What became of the handkerchief Willie lost ? 
It blew away. Where has it gone? it has —blown away. What is 
this one? Bless. Tell me one like bless. “ Blessing,” “ Blessed.” 
Mary has thought of one. Blank. 

In this way it requires but little time to get twenty words upon 
the board, which, with their derivatives, make ample work for a 
single lesson. ‘These we read, spell, and define; then erase, and 
each gives again as many as there is time to hear for the sake of 
testing the spelling. Afterward, when I am busy with another 
class, they write or print as many as they can, I meanwhile asking 
an occasional question, as at first, to help them to recall and to 
keep up the interest. 

The definitions they give are often amusing. They are always 
significant, but sometimes of private interpretation. For d/ush, 
Jemmie Kennedy said “ When you tell a lie”; Blunder, “ when you 
said the thing you didn’t mean to.” The equivalent for proud was 
“to have a new dress,” and for d/ess the interpretation was “ good 
words said over you.” 

It isa simple device, by no means original, but I can already 
see its influence both in language and in the exercise of judgment 
in spelling. 

Miss D, whose children are nine or ten years old, reads a very 
short story,a fable or classical incident, and next day calls upon 
a pupil to tell the story to the class. If he does so to her satis- 
faction, she reads another; if not, she waits another day and asks 
another pupil,— sometimes it is a week before she accepts the 
reproduction. As only one is allowed to try each day, and as 
any boy is liable to deprive the class of the next story, there is a 
great interest to do the author justice. 

Miss E had some very pleasant sentences, and a good exercise 
of the imagination by such topics for oral composition as the fol- 
lowing: Let each suppose himself to be a pin, and tell something 
the pin did. One of the pins was put azross another like it on 
the railroad track, and fastened by the next train, and so they 
were married and made a pair of toy scissors. These children 
were somewhat older than those previously considered. 

These unpretentious conversations take time which would other- 
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wise be given to systematic work, and will only be given regularly 
and effectively by teachers who are sure they contribute to the 
working power of the class enough and more than enough to bal- 
ance the loss of time. 

For myself, 1am so confident that whatever promotes mental 
vigor and an obedient, happy spirit is a force which may be made 
to tell upone very lesson; that the greater the pressure of work, 
the more I should care for these mental gymnastics as a means 
of preparing for it. s. 
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Ir was not the pebble practice that made Demosthenes an ora- 
tor. The secret of his success lay deeper than that. He never 
would have moved a single man to resist Philip, had not first his 
own heart been thoroughly roused to the importance of united 
national effort to defeat the craft of him who was secretly at work 
to undermine Grecian liberty. Not all the correctness of articula- 
tion in the world, nor all the polish of rhetoric, would have held 
even the art-loving Athenians in that magic spell, entrancing mul- 
titudes. The Bema does not call up in our minds thoughts of 
graceful delivery, of variety of expression, and well-studied and 
carefully modulated tones of voice. Not thus isit memorable. It 
rather speaks to us of the soul that was in the ancient orator, the 
purpose that inspired him, the full, strong tide of resistless energy 
that moved the wills of men and nerved them to noble deeds. This 
is eloquence. 

To-day men confound oratory with elocution. The elocutionist 
isnot an orator. A finished delivery never has made nor ever 
will make an orator. An accomplishment it is, to be sure, by no 
means to be despised, but its place should be understood. It is a 
servant, a valuable servant; but never should it arrogate to itself 
a higher position. In a too close attention to the correctness of 
elocutionary expression, it is to be feared that many lose sight of 
the real end to be sought, and accept as ultimate that which should 
only bea means. Elocution is mechanical; oratory is vital. Thus 
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he who aspires to be an orator, will lay his foundations deeper and 
surer than in any artifice of rhetoric. He will think, that he may 
make others think. He will feel, that he may make others feel. 
His words will be the revelation and expression of soul; sponta- 
neous will be his action, and his idea will mould and pervade his 
entire delivery, instead of being conformed or bound to it. 

As we listen to the readings of most professional elocutionists, 
we are conscious of a failure to satisfy. The reader’s manner may 
interest, perhaps, his accent may be appropriate, his variety of 
inflection pleasing; but too often do we feel that we are feeding 
upon husks, too seldom do we cease to criticise the speaker from 
our interest in the subject brought before us. Either all is strained 
and stiff in the effort to attain the perfection of art, or in the op- 
posite extreme, the violence of action disgusts, and the frantic, 
excited contortionist before us becomes an object of ridicule. 

In teaching elocution, therefore, the instructor should be careful 
lest he spoil the pupil by leading him to suppose that the mere em- 
bellishments constitute the substance of oratory, and both teacher 
and scholar should keep constantly in mind the fact that unless there 
be an earnest will to influence others, there can be no influence 
which is of consequence. It is of far more importance that I forget 
myself totally while I am speaking, than that I remember at a par- 
ticular point the peculiar modulation of voice which my teacher has 
given me. We have oftentimes, I dare say, noticed the disastrous 
effect of a too special cultivation of the niceties of art upon orator- 
ical powers naturally superior. There often recurs to my mind 
the example of a young preacher, in an unusual degree possessed 
of the ability to sway the hearts of men in obedience to his own 
will, who delighted his hearers, and whose fiery eloquence few 
could withstand. Called to a position where he was placed in 
cuarge of the the rhetorical training of a school of young men, him- 
self constantly criticising others and thus being desirous of becom- 
ing a model of artistic excellence, he applied to his own speaking a 
course of restraining rules. The result has been that in trying to 
grasp the appearance, he has been losing the reality; and though 
now a polished, correct, accomplished speaker, quite faultless as 
judged by rules of elocutionary art, yet he has lost in great part 
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his old power, he has bartered eloquence for elegance, he has 
parted with gold and bought tinsel. And while once the moral 
soul, not the artistic sense was charmed, now I go out from his 
audience and think of his completed work and say to myself, 
“ Beautiful indeed is the Corinthian capital in its graceful form, its 
fair proportions, its exquisite ornamentation ; but its slender, deli- 
cate, luxurious pillar or pilaster has none of the lofty majesty of 
youder Doric or Ionic column, which, simple yet grand, well-pro- 
portioned yet strong, time-enduring, for centuries supporting per- 
haps the weight of a Parthenon or Temple of Erechtheus, suggest: 
ing its own power and stability, makes you conscious at ounce that 
it is well able to bear unmoved the brunt, and securely and easily to 
turn back the fury of any tempest, however violent.” 

I would not be understood as utterly condemning all artistic 
training for oratory. I desire only to point out a dangerous and quite 
prevalent error, thus to give warning against it. It is certainly 
well to have the instrument by which the soul takes form as _per- 
fect as possible. Just here appears then the relation of voice cul- 
ture to oratory. Elocutionary exercises should be for the purpose 
of cultivating the voice, and vocal culture is the tuning and gaining 
familiarity with the instrument on which the musician is to play. 

Thus any exercises which may give flexibility to voice,or strength 
to its organs, are surely worthy of attention. Thus vocal culture 
is an element in physical education, by no means. contemptible; 
and there are three directions which it may take, all of importance, 
and productive of direct benefit in the end sought. 

Singing is the most universal, aud one of the most interesting 
modes of promoting voice-culture that can be devised. It is to be 
regarded as a means of vocal culture, not an end to which vocal 
culture is a means. It is, probably, the only voice-culture in which 
young scholars can be made to feel an interest; and it is an exer- 
cise in which all may take delight. Theory would assume, and 
practice has demonstrated, that in a course of school study, siug- 
ing should occupy a prominent place. 

Following and in connection with this, it would seem that no 
time ought to be considered wasted which is devoted to a series of 
clocutionary exercises for gaining a good control of the organs of 
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the throat, for developing the chest and lungs, and for giving 
strength and compass to the voice. This can often be done in a 
large class; but the teacher is never sure that his pupils are really 
trying, or are effectually carrying out his instructions if they do 
try. Still, in most public schools such a plan is the only feasible 
one, and it is far better to have this amount of elocutionary drill 
than none at all. Teachers of vocal culture have attained a con- 
siderable degree of success in dealing with large classes and giv- 
ing exercises to all simultaneously. And yet the best results, as 
it appears, can only be secured by giving particular instruction to 
each scholar. This, the third method by which voice-culture can 
be secured, commends itself at once, when we consider the differ- 
ence in the wants of different individuals. One szholar’s defects 
are not another’s, and the instruction necessary for the one may 
not be needed at all by another. A few moments given to each 
will accomplish more than an hour given to all. Our schools have, 
doubtless, neglected this matter of elocutionary instruction, but 
the unsuccessful and unsatisfactory attempts in too many places 
made to cultivate oratory by mechanical means have operated to 
the discouragement of all voice-culture. May not teachers labor 
to correct this; and, understanding the importance of a true culti- 
vation of the voice, take some pains to gain it in their own spheres 
of instruction ? 

It is not the purpose of this essay to suggest or discuss the par- 
ticular exercises which are of the most advantage in vocal train- 
ig; these are well understood. Rush’s work is probably the 
most exhaustive treatise on the voice, and to Mr. Monroe teachers 
are indebted for one of the most valuable and convenient manuals 
yet published. I can, therefore, only urge in conclusion that 
instructors feel, and feeling teach, that oratory is truly soul and 
life, not matter; but that in subservience to this, voice-culture 
holds an honorable though subordinate place, and is a useful 
branch of education. Bb. 





“ Time and patience change the mulberry leaf to satin.” 
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JOTTINGS. 


I. 

ScHoon government is second only to family government. Those 
who have had experience in either know some of the trials that 
are connected with the exercise thereof. The school disciplines 
those who are to be our citizensin the future. Shall we, in our 
schools, strive to make our scholars appear like machines, or shall 
we exercise a republican form of government, and endeavor to 
secure self-control, that we may establish the only true form of 
government, self-government ? To obtain this result should be our 
object. If we fail to make the pupils govern themselves, there is 
a flaw in our management. We know of no other way to secure 
this important result but to teach the pupils to always do right, for 
no other reason than because 7 is right. 


II. 

Shall we make great efforts to prevent the scholars from commu- 
nicating with each other in our school-rooms? Let us as teachers 
think of the time when we were the taught. Great was the talent 
displayed in contriving means to make known our wants to our 
neighbors. With what silent joy did we learn and apply the deaf 
aud dumb alphabet. ‘Time and space prevent us from giving the 
many ways to which we resorted. Shall we, who were guilty of 
so much, condemn those who are guilty of less? We think a much 
better result would follow, if we would make the scholars more 
self-reliant, throw more responsibility upon them, and have them 


understand that if it is necessary to communicate, they may do so. 
We may have more whispering, but we shall have less note-writing 
and less deception practised. Some may abuse this privilege, but 
by constantly appealing to the honor of the pupil we can hardly 
fail to gain a good degree of success. 


Ill. 

The one thing that American youth are obliged to be drilled and 
re-drilled inis Arithmetic. “ Howis Mary doing in her Arithmetic ?” 
the fond parent inquires. “I think Heury had better drop his 
Grammar and pay more attention to his Arithmetic,” says the 
hepetul father of his expectaut son, who shows some deficiency in 
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money accounts. Now the same Mary and Henry spend twice thie 
time in the study of Arithmetic that they do in any other study. 
This ought not so to be. There should be secured far better 
results, in less time. Cannot some one, from experience, throw 
some light on this subject ? We think that the following can be in- 
troduced into schools with advantage, to secure accuracy. Provide 
each pupil with a small slip of paper. Give a certain number of 
examples to be worked out on the slate, the answers to be written 
upon the paper. The papers are collected, and the teacher marks 
the percentage of correct answer and returns the papers. Continue 
daily this exercise until the careless show signs of carelulness, 
which they will certainly do in a short time. 


IV. 

The work of the teacher is the elevation of mankind. In what 
better way can he impress the youthful mind than by example? 
The words, tones, looks, actions, and dress are quoted by the 
pupil as authority. Of how many of us can it be said: — 

‘He, where’er he taught, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 


That his example had a magnet’s force, 
And all were swift to follow, whom all loved.” 


v. 

Queries. In a graded school, where one of the teachers has 
better success in teaching writing or drawing, than the others, 
would it not be desirable to arrange matters so that these branches 
ean be taught in all the rooms, by that teacher ? 

What is the best method of teaching those pupils who are defi- 
cient in spelling, how to study ? 

Should we oblige pupils to remain in the room during recess ? 

L. A. M. 

[The first query may be answered, yes; the last, no.—Ep } 


MOVABLE PLANISPHERE, 


Messrs. Editors: — We have recently had avery pretty article 
y y pretty) 


with the above name brought to our notice, which shows the posi 
tions of the heavenly bodies at any and all specified times, and have 
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introduced it into one of our schools. It is published by Henry 
Whitall, of Philadelphia. We know of nothing so cheap and so 
well-constructed for the study of Uranography, and can recommend 
it to schools and families where the science is studied. So far well. 
Along with the planisphere is furnished a key and almanac 
which are an important appendage. But these are strangely and 
incongruously mixed in through a pamphlet of fifty pages, with 
advertisements of patent medicines. This mixing science with 
physic would be less objectionable, were it not for the indelicate 
and indecent notices combin d. The varied diseases which flesh is 
heir to are prescribed for and cured with an assurance to be 
doubted, with an indecent openness unsuited to the youthful mind, 
and unfitted for classes in school, especially for classes of both 
sexes. It is difficult to understand how such a perversion of pro- 
priety could have been committed. This notice is not prepared to 
direct the attention of the curious to the almanac, but to guard 
teachers and committees against an unexpected but positive evil. 
Mr. Whitall, the publisher, has been notified of these views, and re- 
quested to publish an independent and proper key and almanac. 
Winchester, Mass. ScHooL COMMITTEE. 
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In the successive editions of Davies’ Legendre, numerous changes 
have been introduced, from time to time; some of them real im- 
provements, others of little consequence, and yet others of a 
decidedly negative character. The general tendency of these 
changes seems to be to simplify the work by omitting the more 
alstruse generalizations, not necessary to the system, to adapt the 
book to the relaxing demand for mathematics in a course of 
siudies. But many of the changes seem to have no other object 
than, as a “trick of the trade,” to crowd out the old editions by 
making such a diversity of books as to render convenient classifi- 
cation impossible. I have used this book for more than thirty 
years; but would have laid it aside long ago, in my impatience, if 
1 could have had any security that the trade would not have been 
equally tricky with any other book. I have had my reveuge, 
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however, in never requiring a scholar to procure a new edition, 
who already had an old one. Not unfrequently are scholars 
classed together, whose books differ in age by more than twenty 
years. 

The section on proportion has undergone as many changes as 
any other part; but I still consider it the least satisfactory. I[n 
illustration of this point, and to introduce some thoughts on the 
subject of proportions, especial attention is invited to the different 
methods adopted to prove the manner of measuring the frustum of 
a polygonal pyramid. 

In the earlier editions, having proved the theorem in case of a 
triangular frustum, that theorem was shown to apply to a polygonal 
frustum, by assuming a polygonal pyramid of equal base and 
altitude with a triangular pyramid, removing equal pyramids, and 
leaving equal frustums; then as the theorem applies to the 
triangular frustum, it must apply to its equal polygonal frustum. 
This reasoning, though true, seems hardly complete; but by com- 
paring the corresponding pyramids in the two sets, those having 
the lower bases of their respective frustums, having equal bases 
and altitudes, are equal; for like reasons those having the upper 
bases of their frustums, are equal; and these equal pyramids 
taken from the equal frustums, will leave the remaining pyramids 
equal; but they having equal altitudes, their bases must be equal; 
hence, as one of these bases is a mean proportional between the 
two bases of one frustum, the other three bases, being equal to 
these respectively, must have the same relation. 

Now in the later editions of this work, to show the application 
of the theorem to a polygonal frustum, the author supposes the 
frustum to be divided into triangular frustums, by passing planes 
through diagonal edges, and assuming that, because the theorem 
applies to each of the triangular frustums separately, it will apply 
to their sum. 

This assumption seems to imply that, in several proportions, the 
sums of the correspoading terms are proportional. But this 
assumption is not a general truth. Then what is there in this case 
to make it an exception? The first thing noticeable is, that each 
proportion has a mean proportional. But it is not true, without 
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qualification, that the sums of the corresponding terms of such 
proportions, are proportional. What, then, is the necessary qualifi- 
cation? There is no clew to the answer to this question, either in 
connection with the demonstration, or anywhere else in the book, 
or indeed, as I remember to have seen, in any other book ! 

It was not dealing fairly with the student of this book, for the 
author to leave this matter unexplained; nor quite wise, as it 
seems to me, to reject a demonstration, which is both simple and 
satisfactory, for one involving such a seeming absurdity. 

It is presumed that there are other teachers using this book, who 
have allowed this point to go unchallenged, or else laid it aside for 
investigation at a more convenient time. That convenient time has 
recently arrived for me; and this result of the investigation is 
given for the benefit of those who are less fortunate. 

It may be observed, that the bases of the frustum are similar; 
so are the bases of each triangular frustum composing it; con- 
sequently the bases of the original frustum, as well as their mean 
proportional, are only equimultiples of the corresponding bases 
of the three pyramids composing any one of the partial triangular 
frustums ; but equimultiples of proportional terms, are proportional. 

It will be noticed that the term equimultiples is used in an 
enlarged sense. It is not necessary, in producing equimultiples of 
quantities, that the common multiplier should be integral: any 
fraction may be employed, proper, or, as in this case, improper. 

It is surprising that, in developing the changes upon propor- 
tional terms, no more use has been made of equimultiples, especially 
those produced by fractional multipliers. Next after the theorem, 
the product of the means equals the product of the extremes, and 
its converse, nearly every change that proportional quantities admit, 
may be readily explained by the principle, equimultiples of 
quantities retain the ratio of the quantities. 

The treatment of proportions in all our books, shows a wider 
margin for improvement than that of most other subjects; and it is 
hoped that authors will soon divest this subject of its mysteries 
and present the few important principles in a manner more simple, 
concise, and complete. J. S. R. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
[From report of B. F. Tweed, Superintendent of Schools, Charlestown. ] 

THe object of our examination for promotion to the High 
School, is to ascertain whether the pupil can join the class with 
profit to himself, and without detriment to the school. There are 
certain studies in which each lesson depends on principles deve'* 
oped in a preceding lesson, like arithmetic, where it is necessary 
that the pupils shall have done essentially the same work But 
in Geography and History, grammar and spelling, uniformity of 
attainment is much less important. 

There are many pupils in our Grammar Schools, whose primary 
training (in the country, perhaps) was imperfect, and who may 
fail to get the required percentage for admission to the High 
School; bat whose habits of thought and study,—in a word, 
whose mental discipline is such that they would have no difficulty 
in taking a prominent position in the class, if admitted. 

I am informed by the principal of our High School that candi- 
dates who have failed to obtain the required percentage, but have 
been admitted by the Committee on the High School, upon obtain- 
ing “ satisfactory evidence of their good conduct and ability to sus- 
tain themselves,” have almost uniformly taken a respectable rank, 
and not unfrequently a high rank. At Westfield, also, where a 
“ School of Observation,” as it is termed, under the supervision o1 
the principal of the Normal School, occupies the position of a 
Grammar School, the pupils uniformly enter the High School on a 
lower percentage than from the other Grammar Schools, but they 
as uniformly are found among the first scholars in the upper 
classes of the High School. ‘This is due, undoubtedly, to the fact 
that the instruction in the “School of Observation,” as its name _in- 
dicates, is broader than in the Grammar Schools, tending to de- 
velop and educate rather than to cram for the High School; and 
it suggests that the rank of pupils in the advanced classes of the 
High School is a better test of the quality of the instruction in the 
Grammar Schools than the number and percentage of those who 
chter. 

In view of these facts, and the difficulty of determining by a 
single written examination, the exact scholarship and capacity ot 
pupils, it seems to me that this examination should be regarded as 
but one element, and that the same consideration of the Committee 
on the High School which is now given to those who fail, should 
be given tv all the candidates. 
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— Practicat ArticLtes. A note from a fair subscriber seems to 
imply that the articles published in the Teacher are not practical 
enough ; that they are written by persons who are not in actual ser- 
vice, but are mere theorizers. Our friend is mistaken. All who are 
connected with the editorial manxgement of the Teacher are practical 
teachers, and it is seldom an article is furnished for its pages which 
does not come from a practical teacher. We care not particularly to 
have this so. We should be glad to receive communications from 
those interested in education who are standing on the outside, watch- 
ing the workings of educational methods and systems, as well as from 
those who are working inside, applying these methods and carrying 
out these systems. But we simply mention it as a fact. 

What is a practical article? The teacher of an alphabet class may 
read Mr. Anderson’s paper on the study of English Literature, and 
from her stand-point find nothing practical in it, and possibly the 
master of a High School may read the ‘* Language Lesson on Coral” 
given in our last number and find nothing practical in in as far as his 
work is concerned. But certainly both these papers are full of practical 
suggestions, and are positive helps to a greater or less number of 
teachers. ‘The same may be said of nearly all the articles published 
in the Teacher. ‘There are teachers who say that Mr. H. R. Greene’s 
articles on English Grammar are worth far more to them than the 
sum they pay for the Teacher, and there are others, we doubt not, to 
whom the Jeucher comes monthly, who have no interest in them, and 
do not read them. Now we read with some care all the articles that 
are published in the Teacher, and we have no hesitation in expressing 
ourown opinion that they are in the main decidedly of a practical 
nature. But the criticism that we would make, is that they are not 
of sufficient variety. The whole ground is not well covered, and 
many teachers who read our issues from month to month, though they 
find much that is good, yet do not find what they especially need. 

We want the Teacher to be a power in the educational world, 
and to render efficient aid to all practical educators. To this end we 
invite all such to take a practical interest in it. While one asks the 
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best thought of others, let him give his own best thought. No 
matter how few the words required to express it. A practical sugges- 
tion of a few lines is 80.netimes worth more than a long article. If there 
is anything wanted let it be asked for. This journal belongs to the 
teachers of the State. What they demand it shall be, it will be; 
what they ask of it, it will furnish. As yet we have not had the 
pleasure of making up a number by selecting from a large variety 
of contributions such as wethought would be most useful to our 


readers. We are ready, however, to try the experiment as soon as 
the material is furnished. 


— Borany. We are pleased to lay before our readers Miss Peirce’s 
paper on the study of Botany. We hope it will so bring the subject 
to the attention of teachers that it will lead to its more general in- 
troduction into our schools. It is a great subject, but like other 
great subjects it has its alphabet, and that may be very early learned. 
Let even primary teachers give a series of object lessons from the 
plant-world, and open the eyes of their pupils to its wonders and 
beauties. This is the very season for commencement. ‘There is that 
delightful work of Miss Youman’s, The First Book of Botany, for a 
guide. Let them follow its suggestions, and they will do a fine thing 
for their schools, not only in this direction, but in other directions. 

For older scholars there is Gray’s book, How Plants Grow, one of 
the best of school-books. With such books in hand and nature before 
them, what may not teachers accomplish, and that without interference 
with other school work. A short lesson daily from nature herself 
will have a wonderful effect in quickening the observing powers of the 
children and opening to them the wonders of the great world. Such 
lessons, aside from the knowledge gained, may be made of great 


educational value, and help the scholar’s advancement in other 
branches of study. 


— Unirormity or Text-Booxs. This subject has been again con- 
sidered by the legislative committee on education. They have, how- 
ever, wisely reported that it is inexpedient to legislate in this direc- 
tion. We confess never to have been able to feel the force of the 
arguments in favor of State uniformity of text-books. What matters 
it that Boston uses one set of text-bocks; Worcester, another; and 
Springfield, still another; or that two contiguous towns. use respec- 
tively different books? Teachers nowadays teach subjects, not books. 
Some may prefer one book as an aid, and some another. We believe 
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the Committees of the several towns, in consultation with their 
teachers, will on the whole select the most serviceable books. If 
Provincetown chooses Eaton’s Arithmetic, and Pittsfield Walton’s, 
we do not see that any great injury is done to the cause of Arithmetic. 
Both these towns are supplied with teachers able to teach with either 
of these, or with any other book, as an aid. 

This multiplication of text-books, with the consequent rivalry of 
publishers, is not wholly an evil. It is true, all books published are 
not good books, but the bad ones soon sink out of sight. This very 
rivalry helps to kill bad books, and leads to the production and im- 
provement of good ones. Nor is once in a while a change in text- 
books an evil, even though the book introduced is no better than the 
one displaced. A new book imparts a new interest to the subject of 
which it treats and has a salutary influence upon scholars and teachers. 
Whatever may be the evils incident to the present system, we are 
inclined to think as great, or greater, would spring up under the 
proposed system. The tendency just now in country, state, and 
municipality is towards a concentration of power, but the spirit of 
our institutions demands rather its diffusion. 


— Hours or Stupy. A large majority of the parents of the boys 
in the Boston Latin School have petitioned the Board of School Com- 
mittee to make a reduction in the hours of study, by omitting the 
Saturday session. Physicians and clergymen have signed petitions to 
the same effect. At the hearing granted the petitioners it appeared 
that the school sessions were five hours each day, and that to accom- 
plish the assigned tasks full three hours of study are required out of 
school. Eight hours a day spent in recitation and study will not, 
we suppose, overtask the pupils in most of our High schools, if they 
cen have their Saturday, or a part of it at least, for recreation, and 
their Sunday for rest. Though were we to assign the hours, we should 
fix upon seven rather than eight. But so many lessons are generally 
assigned on Saturday to be learned before Monday, that the scholars 
are unable to rest even on Sunday. In this respect we think a 
change is needed in many of our schools. Let no lessons, or at 
least but one lesson, and that not a difficult one, be assigned on 
Saturday to be learned out of school. Let the scholars leave the 
school-room with a sense of freedom, an afternoon before them for 
recreation, and a coming day forrest at home, and attendance upon 
the exercises of the church. If the cessation from labor one day in 
seven is beneficial to a man, much more is it so to the young. 
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— Tuomas H. Burrowes, LL. D. This man, who was so honorably 
connected with the cause of education in Pennsylvania for thirty-five 
years, died on the twenty-fifth of February, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age. Appointed Secretary of State by Gov. Ritner in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, and thus ex officio superintendent of common 
schools, he devoted more than usual attention to the duties attach- 
ing to the latter position. He held the office four years, during which 
time he initiated and carried through measures which were productive 
of excellent results. The system of common schools was rendere | 
more efficient, and its machinery made to work with less friction, 
Out of office, he manifestec. the same interest in popular education 
and was still able to exert a large influence. He was the prominent 
figure in educational movements, and with tongue and pen labdre«| 
zealously in the good cause. In 1849, he established the Pennsy/- 
vania School Journal, of which he continued editor and proprietor til! 
October of last year. The superintendency of the schools having 
been divorced from the office of Secretary of State, Mr. Burrowes was 
in 1860 appointed State Superintendent. This office he filled very 
acceptably for three years. Not only does Pennsylvania owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Burrowes, the cause of education throughout our 
country must acknowledge him one of its chief promoters. 





MEETINGS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Tne Teachers’ Meeting holds its regular sessions on the first and 
third Saturdays of each month, at the Educational Room. 

The following appointments have been made : — 

April 15th. A consideration of the subject, ‘* The School-room 
and its Equipments.” 

May 6th. A discussion of the question,‘* How shall we teach Com- 
position?” 

May 20th. A consideration of the subject, ‘‘Out-of-school Relations 
of the Teacher to the Public.” 

The sessions continue from 2.30 to 4.30 P. M. 

Social gathering of teachers, for conversation upon educational 
matters during the hour previous to the discussion. 

All teachers and friends of education are cordially invited to be 
present and to participate in the exercises : 


Natuan E, Wits, President. 
Simeon J. Dunpar, Secretary. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


J. O Norris has been confirmed as sub-master in the English High School, 
Boston. 


Gro. W. Drew is appointed sub-master in the High School, Charlestown, 


Lewis H. Durron has been confirmed as sub-master of the Prescott School, 
East Boston. 


D. A. HAMLIN has received the appointment of usher in the Lawrence 
School, and GeorGe Perkens as usher in the Phillips School, Boston. 

Epwarp Parker, JR., late principal of the High School ia Biddeford, Me., is 
now principal of the High School in North Bridgewater. 

Joun 8S. Hart has retired from the principalship of the New Jersey State 
Normal School. Mr. Hart has met with marked success as an educator. He 


has been drawn into other pursuits by the prospect of less confining labors, and 
greater remuneration. 


HaveruiLt, The annual report of the School Committee of this new city 
shows the schools to be in excellent condition, and well cared for. Joseph A. 
Shores is master of the High School with a salary of $2,000; H. B. Bartlett, 
sub-master, salary $1,100; assistants, Harriet O. Nelson, salary, $900; Ruth E. 
Osgood and Elizabeth H. Train, at $700 each. Henry Cummings is master of 
the School Street Grammar School, salary $1,100; Charles C. Hunkins, of the 
Winter Street Grammar School, salary $1,000; Mary A. Tappan, principal ot 
the Washington Street Grammar School, salary $750. 

CHARLESTOWN. The annual report of the Committee with the report of the 
superintendent, B, F. Tweed, is an interesting document. The number of chil- 
dren in the schools during the term ending July, 1870, was 6,137; 250 in the 
High School; 3,213 in the grammar schools; and 2,674 in the primary and 
intermediate schools. Of the High School Caleb Emery is principal, and 
Alfred P, Gage is master of the English Department; of the Bunker [ill 
School, Charles G. Pope, principal, and Henry F. Sears, sub-master; of the 
Warren Schoo!, George Swan, principal, and E. B. Gay, sub-master; of the 
Prescott School, Geo. T. Littlefield, principal, and Frank W. Lewis, sub-mas- 
ter; of the Winthrop School, Caleb Murdock, principal, and Wm. B. Atwood, 
sub-master; of the Harvard School, Warren E. Eaton, principal, and Darius 
Hadley, sub-master. We give an extract from Mr. Tweed’s report, in another 
place. 

Boston. The twenty-first semi-annual report of the superintendent, John 
D. Philbrick, is before us, and is valuable for its accurate statistical information, 
and the wise suggestions of its author The number of scholars registered in 
the primary schools at the close of the school year was 14,233. Of this num- 
ber 8,464 were between five and eight years of age, and 5,769 were over eight. 
The average number belonging to the grammar schools was 19,061, though at 
the close of the term only 15,372 were registered. Of this latter nu:aber, 1,222 
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were in the first class, 1,425 in the second, 2,123 in the third, 2,794 in the fourth, 
3,564 in the fifth, and 4,724 in the sixth. Under eight years of age there were 
113 pupils; between eight and ten 3,612; between ten and twelve, 5,522; 
between twelve and fourteen, 4,779; between fourteen and fifteen, 1,442; over 
fifteen, 1,004. In the High Schools there were 1,211 scholars. 


? 


SUPERINTENDENTs. All the cities of Massachusetts employ superintendents’ 
with the exception of Chelsea, Lynn, Newburyport and Haverhill, viz, — Bos- 
ton, John D. Philbrick; Worcester, A. P. Marble ; Lowell, Charles Merrill ; 
Cambridge, E. B. Hale; Charlestown, B F. Tweed; Lawrence, G. E, Hood; 
Salem, J. Kimball; Springfield, E. A. Hubbard; Fall River, M. W. Tewksbury ; 
New Bedford, H. F.Harrington; Taunton, W. W. Waterman. Several of the 
towns have also appointed superintendents. Amberst, H. L. Read ; Beverly, 
Lewis F. Dupee ; Dennis, M. S. Underwood ; Holyoke, 8S. A. Walker ; Kings- 
ton, Joseph Peckham; Mansfield, L. E. Grover ; Northampton, L. F. Ward; 
Pittsfield, L. Scott; Plymouth, Charles Burton; Somerville, J. H. Davis ; Wo- 
burn, ‘Thomas Emerson. 

Museum Or Fixe Arts. Boston will soon have another public institu- 
tion to attest its interest in the education and gratification of the people. St. 
James Park, where stood the Coliseum, is donated by the city as a site for the 
proposed museum. The building will be erected as soon as $300,000 is sub- 
scribed. Over $200,000 is already pledged, and there is every prospect that the 
whole amount will soon be raised. 

Tus Peasopy Funp. This fund of $2,000,000 yields an income of about 
$120,000. This income is very judiciously spent in inciting efforts on the part 
of the Southern people themselves to maintain public schools. Wherever the 
people of a district establish a school of one hundred pupils, and guarantee a 
certain portion of its expenses, the Fund Committee supply what more is neces- 
ary to carry on this school. In this way $110,000 was spent last year. The 
remaining part of the income is reserved for extraordinary expenses. The free 
school idea has not yet become rooted in the south, but Dr. Sears is quite success- 
fu! in securing the céoperation of the Southern people. Mr. Peabody’s noble 
benefaction is yielding good fruit. 

Common WririnG Ink. The Technologist says: “In the recipes gener- 
ally given for making ink, it is recommended to boil the ingredients. This is 
a very serious mistake. It should always be made with cold water. By this 
latter process, more time is of course necessary to make it; but then the ink is 
very superior, and entirely free from extractive matter which has no inky 
quality, and which only tends to clog the pen and to turn the ink ropy and 
mouldy. Take gall-nuts, broken, one pound; sulphate of iron, half a pound; 
gum acacia and sugar-candy, of each a quarter of a pound; water, three 
quarts. Place the whole of these ingredients in a vessel where they can be 
agitated once a day; after standing for a fortnight or three weeks, the ink is 
ready for use. Logwood and similar materials are often advised to be used 
in conjunction with the gall-nuts; but they serve no good purpose, unless it 
be to make a cheaper article, which fades rapidly. 
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Tue Twenty LeapinG CITIES. — The population of the twenty largest 
cities of the United States is here given, their population in 1860, and per cent. 
of increase. 


1870, 1860. Per Cent. 
New York . 922.531 805,658 14.6 
Philadelphia . 674,022 665,529 19.2 
Brooklyn . 396,300 266,661 48.7 
St. Louis ‘ 310,864 160,773 93.4 
Chicago . . 298,983 109,260 173.7 
Baltimore , ‘ 267,354 212,418 25.9 
Boston . ‘ 250,526 177,840 40.9 
Cincinnati , , , 216,239 161,044 34.3 
New Orleans . 191,322 168,675 13.5 
San Francisco. ; ‘ 149.482 56,802 163.2 
Buffalo . ‘ 117,715 81,129 45.1 
Washington 7, 109,204 61,122 
Newark . ‘ . 105,078 71,941 
Louisville ‘ ‘ 100,753 68,033 
Cleveland , : 92,846 46,471 
Pittsburg. 86,235 49,271 
Jersey City ‘ 81,744 29,226 
Detroit . 79,580 45,619 
Milwaukee 71,499 45,246 
Albany . 69,412 62,367 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


[We cannot answer for the correctness of the statements in the following communication. 


The author has a mechanical contrivance by which he seems to show that the facts are in ac- 
cordance with his theory.] 


HavinG for many years endeavored at various times to call the attention of 
men of science to some of the manifest errors which have become stereotyped 
in scientific works, and not having found one among those whose duty it ought 
to be to look into such matters, who could spare time to do so, I had about con- 
cluded to let the matter drop, when my attention was again called to it by see- 
ing in a long established scientific paper, an article in which this subject was 
lugged in without the least regard to common sense, as it had no connection 
whatever with the subject treated of. 

Although there is nothing very surprising in the fact that compilers of books 
should be unwilling to spend time in correcting errors which do not affect 
their sales, or that teachers should not take pains to ascertain whether what 
they are teaching is not sometimes absolute nonsense, when their salaries would 
not be likely to be increased thereby, yet it is a matter of astonishment that no 
one among them all should be able to see, at a glance, the outrageous absurdity 
of the long established methods of illustrating the motions of the moon. 

And there is something unaccountable in the pertinacity with which men of 
science maintain so ridiculous a notion when no better reason for it can be found 
than the supposition that it had received the sanction of Newton. Andit is equally 
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surprising that the subject should have been pronounced one not worth disputing 
about, when itis recorded of Bradley, the astronomer, that he had spent twenty 
years in the vain endeavor to find, by calculation, the cause of that motioa of 
the moon which has been called libration; a matter which, if he had had the 
least knowledge of mechanical movements, he could have satisfactorily ascer- 
tained in half as many hours. Had this been done, or if Ferguson had but under- 
stood the true nature of one of his own contrivances, it would long since have 
been clearly demonstrated that the so-called libration of the moon, the constant 
presentation of nearly the same face towards the earth, the retrocession of the 
nodes, the precession of the equinoxes, and the mutation of the earth’s axis, to- 
gether with the revolution of the line of apsides, and the form of the curved 
line which the moon describes in its passage with the earth around the sun, are 
the result of compounl rotation and revolution, and in no way dependent upon 
the force of gravity; that force having no other effect than to keep the planets 
trom flying off into space. 

Neither can gravitation have any effect upon the velocity of revolution, when 
the force is exerted from a central point, the position and velocity of motion 
being due to that inherent quality of matter which prevents any change from 
taking place until the Power which started them on their course shall order 
otherwise, 

James A, Bazin. 

Canton, Mass., Feb, 8. 1871. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A HanpsBook or LEGENDARY AND MytHoLoaicaL Art. By Clara Erskine 
Clement. With descriptive illustrations. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

This work fills a place hitherto unoccupied. It seems to have been carefully 
prepared, and is issued in a very attractive form. Aside from its illustrations of 
works of art, and the aid it gives in understanding them, its beautiful legends 
and accounts of saintly lives, are delightful reading. It is a book to be highly 
prized by young and old, and to the lovers of art, especially sacred art, it will be 
invaluable. Price $3.25, 


GUTENBERG, AND THE ART OF PrintinG. By Emily C. Pearson. Boston : 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


The story of Gutenberg’s life is full of interest, and here it is delightfully 
told. The ‘* art preservative of all arts’”* demands the homage of all. Few 
can read its wonderful history without being greatly moved thereby. From 
Gutenberg’s wooden type, bound together with a wire and pressed upon the 
paper, to a modern printing office with its Hoe’s presses, and all the appliances 
of modern skill, is a long way; but the first step in it was Gutenberg’s movable 
type. We commend this book to readers. It is as interesting in its description 
of the present state of the art of printing, as in its accounts of its beginnings. 
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A Natural PurLosorpny, embracing the most recent discoveries in the vari- 
ous branches of Physics. Revised edition. By G. B. Quackenbos, LL.D. 
New York: D. oe & Co. Wm. Henshaw, New England agent, at Lee 
& Shepard’s, 149 Washington St., Boston. 

We regard this as one of the best books Mr. Quackenbos has made. We 
have used the old edition with great satisfaction. Without changing the gen- 
eral plan of the work, Mr. Quackenbos has carefully revised it throughout, giv- 
ing the new discoveries in its different departments, and such recent theories as 
have commanded general acceptance. It will therefore be found to meet fully 
the present wants of the school-room. 

Over THE OCEAN, or Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. By Curtis 
Guild. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

There would seem to be nothing left for the modern tourist to write in regard 
to European countries and experiences. But every traveller has his peculiari- 
ties, and beholds objects in new lights. Mr. Guild, editor of the Commercial 
Bulletin, writes in his own vein and gives his reader what he saw as it appeared 
to him. His narrative, though taking us over the old route, and among famil- 
iar objects, is nevertheless fresh and pleasing. He takes his reader along with 
him, and gives him the pleasures of a long journey without its discomforts. 
Insanity IN Women. The Causation, Course, and Treatment of Reflex 

Insanity in Women. By Horatio Robinson Storer, M. D., LL.B. Boston : 

Lee & Shepard. 

The contents of this volume were communicated to the American Medi- 
cal Association in 1865, and published in the Society’s Transactions of that year. 
They are published in the present form at the request of many physicians. 
The subject is an important one, and is ably presented. 


Tue Duet Between FRANCE anp GERMANY. Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
have published Charles Sumner’s lecture, in handsome pamphlet form. It 
is like all this scholar’s productions, as thorough and exhaustive as the occa- 
sion would allow. 


GuiILt AND InNocENCE, by Marie Sophie Schwartz, translated from 
the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown, is from the same publishers, 
and continues the series of novels by this popular Swedish author. 


Tue Acts or THE AposTLEes. Notes explanatory and practical, by 
Albert Barnes. Revised edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, Just before 
his death Mr. Barnes completed the revision of his commentaries upon the 
New Testament. Nothing need now be said of their value. Each volume, as 
it is issued from the press, will be received with increased favor. 


Tue AppLe Curturist. A complete treatise for the Practical Pomolo- 
gist. By Sereno Edwards Todd. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A capital book from one who knows all about the subject. Raising trees 
from seed, grafting, budding, pruning, killing noxious insects, varieties of ap- 
ples, gathering, etc., ete. — all one wishes to know. What more beautiful than 
an apple-tree in full bloom, or an apple-tree full of ruddy or golden fruit. In 
spite of canker-worms, we trust our farmers and fruit-growers will cultivate 
the apple-tree. We commend this book to their notice. 

16 
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Tue Motineers or Tue Bovnry, and their descendants in Pitcairn and 

Norfolk Islands. By Lady Belcher. From the same publishers. 

The mutiny on board the ship Bounty led to a very interesting chapter in the 
history of the Pacific Islands. This ship eailed from Spithead on the 23d of 
December, 1787. While in the Pacific, excited by the harsh treatment of the 
officers, Fletcher Christian with a part of the crew took possession of the ship, 
set afloat in a shall »p the officers and their party, and finally took the ship to 
Pitcairn’s Island, where they formed a settlement. The story of this remarkable 
settlement has been before told. But new material has enabled Lady Belcher to 
follow more closely the fortunes of the various parties, and continue the history 
of the colony after its removal to Norfolk Island. 


Our Girts. By Dio Lewis, A M., M.D. New York; Harper & Brothers. 


Written in a free-and-easy style, and containing much practical information in 
regard to boots and shoes, articles of dress, modes of life, etc., all of which are 
worthy the attention of “our girls.” Dr. Lewis gives excellent advice, and 
evidently prefers a finely developed, handsome, healthy woman, to a modern 
belle. We hope he will obtain readers among “our girls,” and succeed in 
enabling them to understand the superiority of nature’s laws to those of fashion. 


Locat, TAXATION, a report of the commissioners, David A. Wells, Edwin 
Dodge, and George W. Cuyler, appointed by the Governor of New York to 
revise the laws for the assessment and collection of State and local taxes. This 
report is avery thorough discussion of the whole subject of taxation, and will 
command the attention of legislators and tax-payers. 


Earv’s Dene isa novel by R. E. Francillon, and Brep In THE Bone, or 
Like Father, Like Son, is also a novel by a popular author. 

These are all from the Harpers’, and may be found at A. WittraMs & Co.'s, 
135 Washington Street. 


Tar Gas ConsuMEr’s GurpeE: a hand-book of instruction on the proper man- 
agement and economical use of gas. Boston: Alexander Moore. 


After a brief history of artificial light, the manufacture of gas, its quality and 
various uses, burners, position of gas-lights, gas-metres, ventilation, etc., are 
considered, and much valuable knowledge imparted. We do not know where 
the gas consumer can find a more useful guide. 


CuHant AND Hymn Service For Scnoors. THe Nationa ScHoor 
Sonester. Tue Scnoot Drama. Containing original dialogues, songs, 
plays, gymnastic exercises and pieces for declamation. 

These little works are prepared by Asa Fitz, and published by D. C. Coles- 
worthy, 66 Cornhill, Boston. Some years ago Mr, Fitz did good service in 
introducing singing into the public schools. We are glad to find him still 
interested in the same good cause. The first is the best book, and seems to us 
exceedingly well adapted for devotional exercises in schools. The second con- 
tains but few songs, all good, however. The last has many pretty school exercises 
for young children, and will prove very attractive to them. 
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Seconp ANNUAL Report or THe Stars Boarp or Heatta. It is sel- 
dom one takes up a public document of so much real worth as this. The Board 
consists of H. [. Bowditch of Boston, R. T. Davis of Fall River, P. Emory 
Aldrich of Worcester, W. C. Chapin of Lawrence, Warren Sawyer of Boston, 
Richard Frothingham of Charlestown, and George Derby of Boston. Among 
the topics treated are “ Poisoning by Lead Pipe,” “ T'richina Disease,” “ Health 
of Towns,” “ Charbon in Massachusetts,” “ Causes of Typhoid Fever,” “Homes 
for the Poor — The Sewage Question,” “ Ventilation of School-houses,” “‘ Use 
of Milk from Cows affected with Foot and Mouth Disease.” 

Park Srreet Purpit. James R. Osgood & Co. (late Fields, Osgood & 
Co.) will publish every Monday the Sabbath morning discourse of Rev. W. H. 
H. Murray, at Park Street Church. It will be printed on fine paper, in large 
clear type, from the author’s manuscript. Subscription price, $4 per year. 
Retail price 10 cents per copy. 

Wonperrvut Escapes: Revised from the French of F. Bernard, and original 


chapters added. By Richard Whiteing. Twenty-six plates. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 

One more volume is here added to the “Illustrated Library of Wonders,” 
From Aristomenes, the Messenian, escaping from the abyss into which he had 
been thrown about six huadret an’? «‘ghty years before the Christian era, 
down to James Stephens, the Fenian, we have a series of remarkable escapes, 
some of them of thrilling interest. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

— A TEACHER in a country school noticed among the articles of furniture a 
three-legged stool. “Is that the dunce-block?” he asked of a little girl. “I 
guess so,” was the answer, “the teachers always sit on that.” The stool was 
unused that winter. 

—“CAan’r you mannage to give my son one of the prizes at the exhibition ?” 
asked a mother of a teacher. ‘ No, madam,” was the reply; “your son will 
stand no chance; he obstinately persists in idleness.” ‘ Oh, but then,” ex- 
claimed the fond mamma, ‘‘if that’s so, you can give him a prize for persever- 
ance!” 

— “ ALTEN ” writes: “ While waiting in a New England village, one morning 
in October, the pedagogue instinct led us to the village school-house. The 
teacher had not arrived, and’among other questions, we asked the scholars who 
their teacher was. From a bright-eyed little boy we received the reply : 
‘Jim Beede’s gal.’ This illustrates but one of the many annoyances of 
teaching among acquaintances.” 

— Tue editor of a country paper says: “ Wednesday’s post brought us a let- 
ter addressed ‘ Rev. another, ‘The Hon.,’ another, ‘ Col.,’ and the last, 

Esq.’ On the way to dinner, we accidentally stepped on a woman’s train, and 
she addressed us thus, ‘ You brute Who among the lot is right ?” 
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— A rounG rhyming correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal asks: “ [; 
jt true that there is poetical inspiration in tea, coffee and such mild stimulants * ” 
Certainly it is. There is the case of Edgar A. Poe, for instance. A little “+” 
would have made Edgar A. Poet. 

—A LITTLE boy was advised by his father to use illustrations in his conversa- 
tion, whenever they should occur to him; “ for,” continued the parent, “ there is 
no more forcible way of conveying or expressing your meaning.” Shortly after 
the boy was lectured on generosity. “It’s better to give than to receive, John- 
ny; far better. The Bible says so, and I say so.” “Illustrate it, Papa. | 
think I can understand you better.” 

— Ir is a somewhat curious fact, that a compositor takes most e’es when hari- 
est at work, 

— Tue Manchester American says that a gentleman engaged in trade in that 
city, came into the printing office and ordered the printing of labels for his 
boxes and drawers. Among others was one marked “ H. Pepper.” Said the 
printer, “ What is this for?” ‘Whole Pepper,” said the trader. “ Any boy 
who has been to school ought to know that.” 

— Pror. Cocker, of Michigan University, an Englishman himself, spent the 
summer in “ the old country,” and tells the story that one well-informed person 
demonstrated to him the impossibility of America becoming a great nation, 
because she had no coal; and expressed a commendable degree of surprise when 
he learned that when we had scooped all the coal out of some of our district 
their little island could be dropped clear out of sight in the hole. 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 


Tue “ Ratio of attendance ” in seventy of the three hundred and thirty-five 
towns of the State is very good, being 85 per cent and upwards, which is as 
high as could reasonably be expected, considering all circumstances. In some 
it is much higher, and would be increased somewhat, perbaps, in nearly every 
case, were the number of those attending private schools and academies taken 
into the account. There is a great difference in this respect in the different 
counties, the ratio being 78% per centin Middlesex, and nearly that in 
several other counties, while in Essex itis only 66,70; per cent. In “ average 
attendance ” Essex County stands very low,—Berkshire only beinglower. This 
‘* ratio’’ is much lower in the cities than in the towns. There are but two towns 
in the State that rank lower than Salem, and six lower than Lawrence, and the 
rank of Newburyport and of Lynn is but little better. It is difficult to under- 
stand why in two cities so nearly alike as Lowell and Lawrence, the “ average 
attendance” in the former should be 74,5); per cent, and in the latter 54,%,°, 
per cent, or why in New Bedford it should be 85,95, per cent., and in Salem 
only 49.5%; per cent. The difference between the number of those attending 
supeseie Catholic schools in the two former cities, and of private schools in the 
two latter, is not sufficient to make much difference in the comparison. — From 
Report of A. J. Phipps. 








